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The most recent excavations at Troy suggest that there was a substantial, perhaps walled 
settlement south of the well-known citadel, belonging somewhere in the Troy VI phase (c. 
1700-1300 B.C.) and thus overlapping with the Bronze Age 'Mycenaean' civilisation of 
Greece (at its height c. 1400-1200 B.C.), with which Troy was certainly in close contact. This 
is a very interesting development, which goes far to explain how Troy could have been 
remembered in Greek tradition as a city, but does it make it any more likely that the Trojan 
War of the Homeric poems was a historical event of the late fourteenth or thirteenth 
century B.C.? Can it strengthen the view that the Homeric poems, though generally 
considered to have been composed in the decades around 700 B.C., provide a reasonably 
reliable picture not only of this war, but of the Mycenaean civilisation? I do not think so. I 
have been involved with 'Homeric archaeology' since 1961-2, and for most of that time I 
have not believed that the Homeric poems (or for that matter any other Greek legendary 
sources) give us any significantly useful information about the Greek Bronze Age. 

This must seem startling, given that a whole range of sources, from academic books to 
guide-books and fantasy role-playing game supplements, argue or assume that the Homeric 
poems are representing the Mycenaean world; very rarely is it even suggested that this 
interpretation can be seriously questioned. Perhaps this demonstrates how much people 
want to believe that the epics are 'true'; nor is this surprising, for such a belief did lead 
Schliemann, the romantic pioneer of prehistoric archaeology in the Aegean, to great 
discoveries at the sites of Troy, Mycenae, and Tiryns, and many famous specialists in Aegean 
prehistory have held similar beliefs since. 

Image not fact 

But I would see this will to believe as deriving from the exaggerated reverence for anything 
written in Greek that the old-style Classical education tended to instil, coupled with a 
respect for the truthfulness of oral tradition (the only possible means by which knowledge 
of the past could have been transmitted in an era of illiteracy) that it does not deserve. 
Contemporary anthropology provides many indications that the primary function of oral 
tradition is not the recording of historical fact, but the presentation of an image of the past 
that legitimises important features of the present society. In any case, the evident readiness 
of the Greek poets and tragedians to vary their traditional stories should demonstrate that 
they did not feel bound to adhere to a 'truth' recorded in them. Nor should we let the 
remarkable vividness of the poems lead us into supposing that they describe a real world 
and even portray real persons. For comparable vividness can be found in other epics and 



sagas, none of which are now believed to contain faithful representations of a single 
historical period, let alone of real persons and events; even where there is a historical base, 
they can be shown to have taken considerable liberties with 'the facts'. 

It was easiest to believe that Mycenaean Greeks were like the Homeric heroes, and that the 
epics therefore reflected their way of life with some faithfulness, before the clay tablets 
written in the Linear B script, found at several import ant Aegean sites, especially Knossos 
and Pylos, in fourteenth and thirteenth century B.C. contexts, were deciphered as an early 
form of Greek. For this decipherment revealed an organised, apparently stable world 
dominated by the activities of scribes and administrators, who carefully recorded 
commodities coming into and going out of the palace, which was the centre of a complex 
system of taxation, manufacture, and exchange upon which Mycenaean wealth largely 
rested. It is impossible to square this with the violent and unstable world of the epics, in 
which wealth, counted mostly in livestock and precious objects, is gathered by personal 
endeavour, whether by plunder, winning competitions, or simply in the form of gifts (cf. 
Menelaos in Odyssey IV); they represent different kinds of society. Kings of organised states 
may be represented in epics as fighting heroic wars of conquest, but hardly as cattle-raiding 
barbarians - which, once the veneer of magnificence is stripped off, is essentially what the 
Homeric heroes are. 

I do not wish to argue that there are no Bronze Age features in Homer. The belief that 
Mycenae, Pylos, and Troy were once powerful places must derive from the Bronze Age, for 
they were insignificant sites later. But Pylos is almost certainly misplaced geographically in 
the Odyssey , being put on or very close to the coast, and the sites associated with it as part 
of Nestor's realm in the Catalogue of Ships (Iliad II) are almost all absent from the Linear B 
tablets which recorded the names of all important and many minor communities belonging 
to the Mycenaean state of Pylos, a mismatch which no supporter of the 'Mycenaean' 
interpretation has explained. Other places mentioned in the Odyssey as of equivalent 
importance to Pylos, such as Argos and Sparta (consistently named as Menelaos' capital), 
can be shown by archaeology not to have become important until after the Bronze Age. 
Many other arguments can be brought to show that Homeric geography mixes peoples and 
places of different periods with pure imagination. 

Not so dark age 

Again, the tradition that bronze was once the normal metal for weapons and much else 
surely goes back to the Bronze Age. But the changeover to iron was very gradual and never 
complete (Greek armour and shield fittings were always of bronze), and no Greek spears 
seem to have been made of iron much before 1000 B.C.; so Homeric references to bronze- 
headed spears, though admittedly ancient, could date from well after the thirteenth century 
B.C. In fact, analysis of the weapons, armour, and tactics used in warfare reveals as much of 



a mixture as the geography. Some individually described items sound Bronze Age, the most 
quoted being the helmet plated with boar's tusk lent to Odysseus in Iliad X; but this is 
represented as a quite exceptional item, whereas such helmets are so common in 
Mycenaean representations that one might have expected a phrase meaning 'wearing 
boar's tusk plated helmets' to be used generally of the Achaeans, if the epics did indeed 
reflect the Mycenaean period. 

The fact that these mixtures of old and new are handled with apparent assurance suggests 
that they had become well established in epic tradition and vocabulary long before the 
Homeric poems were composed. But there are other areas that figure relatively frequently 
in the poems where the picture presented is more consistent and, I would argue, definitely 
post-Mycenaean, reflecting features of the 'Dark Age' that intervenes between the Bronze 
Age and the beginnings of Classical Greece. Relatively recent discoveries, especially at 
Lefkandi in Euboea, have shown that some level of magnificence in personal possessions, 
tombs, and buildings was possible in this Dark Age as early as the tenth century B.C.; indeed, 
the impressive burials in the monumental building known as the 'heroon' at Lefkandi (c. 
1000- 950 B.C.) provide the closest archaeological parallels yet found for the burials of 
Patroclus and Hector described in the Iliad. It is not an inappropriate period, then, to 
contribute much of the detail to the background of the poems. 

I would like to draw particular attention to three areas, burial customs, women's dress, and 
religion. The practice of cremation, constantly referred to as the normal burial practice in 
the Homeric poems, both for heroes and ordinary persons (e.g. Elpenor in Odyssey XII), is 
generally agreed to be completely uncharacteristic of the Bronze Age, whereas it was 
common in some parts of Greece in the Dark Age. The argument that it was adopted from 
current Trojan practice for the Achaean war-dead is a classic example of a circular argument 
that assumes what needs to be proved, in this case that the Iliad is relating Bronze Age 
history, and ignores the copious evidence that, if the common rock-cut or stone-built 
chambers were not used, Mycenaean dead were simply inhumed in pits. 

Women's dress, when any detail is given, is described as fastened with brooches, a feature 
typical throughout the Dark Age but not earlier (Bronze Age pins are much more probably 
hair ornaments); already by 900 B.C. such brooches might be gold, like those given to 
Penelope with a fine dress by one of the suitors in Odyssey XVIII. Earrings of a specific type 
that can be paralleled exactly by Lefkandi examples of ninth-century date are another of 
Penelope's presents (and are also put on by Hera when dressing up to seduce Zeus in Iliad 
XIV); anyway, the wearing of earrings was not standard Mycenaean practice - I know of no 
examples from Greece between c. 1400 B.C. and the later Dark Age. 



New gods 


Again, religion as described seems closest to that of the later Greeks: references to gods' 
shrines and the rites carried out in their honour fit later Greek evidence well, but not Bronze 
Age evidence. For example, the rite of animal sacrifice took its classic form and central 
position in Greek religious practice, after the Bronze Age. Barely half the well-known Greek 
gods can be identified in the Linear B tablets (important absentees include Apollo, 
Aphrodite, Demeter, Persephone, and most probably Athena), and they are mixed with 
other figures, often of apparently equal or greater importance, who are unknown or very 
obscure later. Likely Mycenaean representations of gods have little in common with 
anything later; indeed, representations of male gods are hard to identify at all, though they 
were certainly important, being named frequently in the tablets. The general impression 
that great changes took place in religion during the Dark Age is reinforced by the fact that 
very few major religious sites derive from the Bronze Age past, certainly not Delphi (named 
as a wealthy shrine in Iliad IX) or Olympia. Homeric religion reflects an advanced stage in 
this process of change. 

These cases can hardly be considered an overlay on a Bronze Age core; they are crucial parts 
of the core, reflecting basic patterns of behaviour. To put it very briefly, a world 
acknowledged by the poet to be that of the legendary past is being described in terms that 
make sense to the audience; some features they accept as 'ancient', relating to the past 
alone, but most reflect something much closer to their own way of life. If the whole setting 
of the story can be changed so markedly, it is reasonable to argue that the central events of 
the epic have been changed also, and that we have no reliable means of recovering their 
original form. Certainly, I do not think the setting of the poems can be used to argue that 
the Mycenaean world was clearly remembered, and that therefore there was a Bronze Age 
Trojan War very like what the epic describes, though I would not rule out the possibility that 
some real event lay behind the tradition. 
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